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development; (4) enrollment management, discussing recruitment and 
efforts to increase enrollment; (5) finance, focusing on the 
development of a diversified funding base; (6) community development, 
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development, and recreational development; (7) structure and 
governance, addressing issues related to de^central ized authority, 
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research, and development, exploring issues related to improving 
information resources, distributing information systems, and 
budgeting; and (9) facilities, focusing on maintenance, remodeling, 
and housing needs* (TGl) 
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An invitation to join us in moving 
ahead into the next century 




P lanning is the process by which we 
understand the present and create 
our future. Vision 2000, the strate 
gic plan for College of the Redwoods, has 
been under development for more than 
four years. Over 30 people were involved 
in creating this 
docun'.ent and all 
constituencies, 
including the com- 
munities we serve, 
were invited to 
make suggestions or 
comments about the 
plan at various 
points in its evolu- 
tion. Vision 2000 
represents a shared 
vision of the future 
and a consensus 
about the directions 
the College must 
take to create 
that future. 

Vision 2000 presents 
a blueprint for 

growth; in numbers of people served and 
the quality of services. It takes into con- 
sideration the megatrends of the future 
and their implications for a rural commu- 
nity college district that is large in area, 
relatively small in enrollment, has a tradi- 
tion of service, and that has great potential 
for excellence. 

College of the Redwoods takes seriously 
its responsibilities to the communities on 



the north coast of California. The plan 
points in directions sensed by us all, 
and will be the vehicle that will carry us 
into the 21st century while preserving, 
resp>ecting, and building on the 30 years 
of service College of the Redwoods 
has provided to 

j its constituents. 

I 

[ It is not an easy or 
oversimplified plan. 
It deals directly 
and in some depth 

' with the major 
components that 
make up the pub- 
licly-supported, 
collective enterprise 
that is College of 
the Redwoods. 

I hope you will take 
the time to read 
our assessment of 
who we are, where 
we are going, and 
how we can serve 
you, your family, and your community 
better in the future. If you have any 
comments or questions, I invite you to 
contact me personally. 



Sincerely, 




Cedric A. Sampson 

President 

June 1995 
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Our vision is 
that College of 
the Redwoods 
will provide the 
best lower divi- 
sion education 
and the best 
vocational 
education in 
the state. 




Trustees, 
administration, 
faculty, and 
staff will 
function as an 
educational team 
whose primary 
objective is the 
success of 
each student. 



V ISION 2000 describes the strategy the District must follow to make its 
vision a reality. It consists of three main components and nine specific 
directions of development. The three components are: 



•Concentration on excellence in teaching and learning 

•Development of a diversified funding base 

•Development of a solid infrastructure and accountability systems 



Simautw Vosf, CR '94 
District Valcdictorum , 
Eureka Campus, 'receives 
her AA Decree from CR 
President f Superintendent 
Cedric Sampson 




In order to sustain our collective vision of the College, every request for 
substantive policy change, for significant amounts of money, or for changes 
in direction of a program or effort must be referenced to, and evaluated in 
terms of, the Strategic Plan. 



The Strategic Plan is the "basic agenda" for each college year, a guideline 
document to be considered in determining institutional budget decisions. 
To maintain flexibility, each year the Strategic Plan will be reviewed by an 
institutional committee whose recommendations provide an action plan 
specifying objectives, timelines, responsibility, and sources of funding — 
leading to full implementation of the Plan. 

In this report, recommendations are highlighted in bold italic type. 
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CURRICULUM 
the heart of the College 
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The curriculum is both a manifestation of our values 
and the means by which we accomplish our ultimate 
end — the instruction of our students. To be effective, 
the curriculum must be diverse and yet cohesive. It 
must meet a wide variety of needs but still serve 
common goals and convey the kinds of core ideas, 
skills, and attitudes necessary to unify the educational 
experiences of our students. In order to serve the dual 
functions of unity and diversity, the curriculum must 
be carefully crafted, and the various components 
must fit together well. The basic skills curriculum 
must prepare students to succeed in associate degree 
airtd transfer level courses. The general education, 

and vocational education curricula must be 
clearlf^ inflated so that students can move easily 
from one fo the other and so that students clearly 
understand the relationship between the various parts 
of their^education. The curriculum must also be 
relevant to. the society in which we live. Without 
pursuing short-lived trends or abandoning what is 
valuable in our intellectual tradition, we must ensure 
that the curriculum is consistent with the real needs 
and interests of our students and is directly relevant 
to the circiunstances of their lives. 



The curriculum must be vital — constantly changing 
and developing as our understanding grows. Our 
goal as educators is not simply to train students or 
to communicate a fixed body of knowledge, rather it 
is to instill in students an appreciation for the vitality 
of learning so that when they leave College of the 
Redwoods they will take with them not only the 
ability but the desire to learn. 

Above all, the curriculum must reflect the commit- 
ment of the College to excellence and to the highest 
standards of intellectual inquiry. This commitment to 
excellence should be manifest in every aspect of the 
curriculum so that every student, whatever his or her 
interests or abilities, is assured of receiving the best 
education possible. 

rite curriculum should be regularly evaluated on the 
basis of hoiv ivell it promotes student development 
and progress taxvard student goals. 

•Assess on an annual basis the effectiveness of the 
transfer function 

•Develop an occupational education student 
follow-up system to assess the preparation of 
occupational students 

ERJC S 
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CURRICULUM 
the heart of the College 

Content 



Teaching students how to 
think 



Interdisciplinary 

approach 



Critical skills 



Multicultural approach 



•Develop a comprehensive student tracking system 
to assess student progress through the curriculum 

The curriculum is divided into various disciplines: 
biology, drafting, English, mathematics, etc., each with 
its own specialized body of knowledge. However, 
at the core of each discipline is a particular mode of 
thought, a way of approaching reality, which is 
actually more important to master than the body of 
knowledge, especially in an era when knowledge is 
expanding and changing so rapidly. The curriculum 
must teach students how to think by teaching them 
the discipline of thinking like a biologist or mathe- 
matician. This is the content which will continue to 
serve the student long after the information learned 
has been made irrelevant by new discoveries. 

As we teach students to think within these disciplines, 
however, it is important to stress the interrelatedness 
of knowledge by ensuring that the various disciplines 
work closely together and emphasize the correlations 
which exist between them. It is also important that 
all disciplines reinforce the teaching of certain skills 
which are fundamental to a student's success: commu- 
nication, computation, critical thinking, and computer 
literacy. These skills are not a natural by-product of 
the curriculum, but must be consciously included 
in every course. New ways of assessing students' 
mastery of these skills must be developed. 

The College will develop more interdisciplinary 
courses linking the sciences and humanities; the 
vocational and non-vocational programs. 

Our students need to be prepared to function in an 
environment enriched by cultural diversity, and to do 
so they must have both an understanding of other cul- 
tures and an appreciation for their contributions. This 
kind of understanding and appreciation can only be 
taught when multicultural approaches infuse the 
entire curriculum, but this necessitates an extensive 
reevaluation of each discipline and a commitment 
on the part of the faculty to transcend traditional 
approaches to their fields. Moreover, the faculty, staff, 
campus environment, and extracurricular activities 
should all reflect the diversity of American culture 
and reveal the value of that diversity. 

The College will strive to infuse the curriculum ivith 
multicultural and ethical perspectives and ensure that 
all appropriate courses teach and reinforce the skills 
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CURRICULUM 
the heart of the College 

Ethics and values 



of communication, computation, critical thinking, 
and computer literacy. 

Students should be presented with the range of 
ethical issues inherent in the subjects they study. 
Without any attempt to inculcate a particular set of 
values, the curriculum should help students to under- 
stand the concept of values and train them to make 
ethical decisions. 



Coherent program leading Overall, the challenge is to see the content of the cur- 
to degree or certificate riculum in terms of student need and student success 

rather than in terms of academic history and tradition. 
Many students wander through the curriculum with- 
out a clear sense of direction. The result is that too few 
students earn degrees or certificates. The content of 
' 1 1 curriculum should promote student success by 

* •A?/ ^ providing sufficient guidance to students so that they 

N ,-^■^11 pursue a coherent program of studies leading to 
adligree or certificate, and so that they will obtain 
the ^d of education which will prepare them for a 
lifetime of growth and continued learning. 

The College ivill develop a coherent core of courses 
and services which ensure that all students entering 
the associate degree program are prepared to leant 
■ and motivated to succeed. 

The Collc^ ;r ivill develop procedures to ensure that, to 
the fullest extent possible, full-time students can com- 
plete their degree requirement in tivo years and certifi- 
cate programs in the time specified in the catalog. 




Shape The shape of the curriculum is determined by the 

kinds of courses and programs it contains and by 
their proportion within the overall curriculum. This 
shape develops over time because of student demand 
or faculty interest, but it needs to be periodically 
reviewed and measured both against the mission of 
the College and against student success rates. 



For example, if students are not succeeding in the 
courses in which they are enrolled, then they may be 
enrolled in the wrong courses or the courses may need 
to be redesigned. In terms of the numbers of students 
enrolled in its various parts, the College of the 
Redwoods' curriculum seems roughly consistent 
with the College mission statement. That statement 
establishes associate degree and certificate programs, 
transfer education, and occupational education as the 
three primary missions; transitional education or skill 
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CURRICULUM development as a secondary support mission, and 

the heart of the College non-credit adult education and community service as 

a third-level priority. 



Consistent with mission 
statement 

Goal is student progress 



The shape of the curriculum serves the goal of student 
progress, for example, by offering the right mix of 
skill development and associate degree classes. 

The development of a more sophisticated student 
tracking system will enable the College to determine 
whether additional instruction is needed to facilitate 
student progress and make the curriculum even more 
responsive to student and communis needs. 



Signature programs While the mission of the College requires a curriculum 

of considerable breadth, the College cannot offer 
courses in all areas and still maintain the excellence 
of its programs. The College must decide in which 
areas it will specialize. Those areas will become the 
"signature programs" that define the institution. Our 
Fine Woodworking program enjoys an international 
reputation; and other vocational programs such as 
Nursing, Administration of Justice, and Construction 
Technology are clearly central to the College because 
of their quality and importance to the community. 

Our English and Mathematics programs are strong 
and innovative and provide the foundation skills 
necessary for other programs. Psychology and General 
unndow for Hou^e 23 in Constructioii Studies are both critical to our focus on student devel- 
Techiiologij class opment, and Environmental Science has a special 
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CURPJCULUM relevance to this geographical area. However, we must 

the heart of the College establish a clear consensus in other areas as well and 

establish the kinds of priorities necessary to ensure 
that the shape of our curriculum is a matter of planning 
and choice rather than historical accident. 



Rigor 



Successful transfers 



Vocational programs 



Delivery 



The College will undertake a study of undergraduate 
education in order to achieve a deeper consensus on 
the purpose and structure of the curriculum and to 
elicit a clear thematic focus for the institution. As a 
part of this activity, the College will make a study 
of "signature programs" which are crucial to its 
future development. 

Ensuring that the curriculum has appropriate rigor 
has always been a major challenge to community 
colleges because of the broad spectrum of students 
and the differences in their academic preparation. In 
the transfer curriculum, faculty must maintain acade- 
mic standards which ensure that students will be as 
well prepared for upper division work as their coun- 
terparts at four-year universities. If we judge the rigor 
of such courses by how well our students do after 
Iransferring to four-year institutions, then we are 
clearly doing an excellent job. Students from College 
of the Redwoods not only earn higher Grade Point 
Averages (GPAs) than other community college 
transfers, they also earn higher GPAs than students 
who began their academic careers as freshmen at 
four-year universities. 

The rigor of vocational programs must be continually 
reassessed to ensure that students have the skills 
and knowledge they need to succeed on the job, both 
locally and nationally. Students not only must have 
the entry level skills necessary for initial employment; 
they must also have the learning skills and discipline 
necessary to master the rapid change and development 
that characterize many fields today. 

The College will strengthen its ability to provide 
workforce training for students seeking to acquire 
the higher level skills now required of workers in the 
information age. In addition, the College will respond 
to the need for local job training and retraining. 

Computer technology and interactive media have 
created great opportunities for improving the effec- 
tiveness with which education is delivered. The 
College's drafting and mathematics programs are 
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CURRICULUM 
the heart of the College 



Technology and 
innovation 



good examples of how technology and innovative 
instructional techniques can be combined to increase 
student involvement and thus enhance instruction. 
Such programs not only teach students the specific 
material more efficiently, they also teach the student 
how to learn and how to access information. Students 
are able to learn what they need to learn at their own 
pace rather than being limited to the content c.nd pace 
determined by the majority. Technology, integrated 
into the curriculum and combined with other forms 
of innovation, will have a significant impact on the 
quality of instruction. 




at Essex 
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The College will develop an overall plan for the 
use of technology in the classroom, outlining hoiv 
computers and other technology zvill be used to 
individualize instruction and involve students more 
actively in the educational process. 

The College ivill explore implementation of a distance 
learning program and the capacity to produce and 
transmit educational programs to remote areas of its 
large district. The College will pursue grant funding 
and other opportunities which ivouhl support the 
exploration of telecommunications capability and 
distance learning. 
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CURRICULUM Classroom-based research is one strategy being used 

the heart of the College now to a very limited degree at College of the 

Redwoods which has proven particularly effective 
Student involvement t»oth in involving students more in the educational 

process and in assessing the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion. Classroom-based research is a means of directly 
and immediately assessing whether what has been 
taught has actually been learned. It also allows faculty 
to modify their approach on a class-by -class basis. 



Articulation 



Upward Bound students from area 
high schools attending summer session 
Introduction to Biology class — 
observation on the Eureka campus lake 



The articulation of the college program with the pro- 
grams offered at four-year institutions, high schools, 
adult schools, and Regional Occupation Programs 
(ROPs) is a process which is never completed. The 
more extensive our interactions with four-year institu- 
tions, particularly direct faculty-to-faculty interactions, 
the more readily our students will be able to move 
from one institution to another. Articulation with 
feeder high schools is less formalized and even more 
important. If our programs are not well coordinated 
with programs at the high schools, students entering 
the College may be unprepared to do college level 
work or may be enrolling in courses where the cur- 
riculum pointlessly overlaps their high school instruc- 
tion. Again, the critical element of fully articulating 
our curriculum with the K-12 system is faculty-to- 
faculty interaction. 
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CURRICULUM 
the heart of the College 



As a community college, we must also ensure the 
continual articulation of our curriculum with busi- 
ness, industry, public agencies, and the community as 
a whole — to understand and respond to local needs. 

The College will strengthen its articulation efforts 
both with four-year institutions and with feeder high 
schools and will establish a structure to oversee 
articulation with the K-12 system. 

It will also establish advanced placement (2+2 ) 
programs in as many vocational programs and 
with as many high schools as possible and will 
also establish a coordinated Tech Prep vocational 
education program to improve student preparation 
in technical fields. 




Curriculum ▼ Student Services A 





STUDENT SERVICES 
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Students enroll at College of the Redwoods for a purpose. 
They want to get ahead, to succeed in work and life, and 
Student centered they believe that education will improve their chances for 

assistance . success. Many students need considerable help in overcom- 

ing the obstacles which stand in the way; a maze of rules 
and requirements; poor academic preparation; lack of finan- 
cial support or chiM care; or low self-esteem. Many students 
also come without clear knowledge of their aptitudes, inter- 
ests or goals, and have difficulty negotiating a path among 
the extensive array of courses and programs offers. 

Student Sendees strives to provide each student with the 
assistance necessary to make their educational experience 
. productive, to foster growth, and to create an attitude 
toward learning which will ensure continuing’succ^s. 



Matriculation, The Califorma Legislatiue's demand for higher success rates 

a mandated process among community college students has led to significantly 

expanded support services to students. The Matriculation 
Act of 1986, mandates a process for clarifying an entering . 

, student’s goals. Matriculation requires a program of assess- 

ment, counseling, and follow-up aimed at retaining more 
students and promoting their success. The goal is greater 
accountability on the institution’s part for assuring student 
success. Matriculation also promotes the student's own 
responsibility for planning and decision-making, 



Matthew Hamrick receives 
President's Honor Award, 
in recognition of his 
academic achievement 
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Student success courses 
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STUDENT SERVICES The central element in the process of Matriculation is the 

Student Educational Plan — an agreement between the 
Student Educational Plan individual student and the College for the achievement of 

the student’s academic goals. The student specifies an 
educational goal and the College agrees to provide classes 
and services to meet that goal. 

The aggregate of all student plans collectively defines the 
student need for classes, programs, and services. To meet 
these student needs fully may require the addition or 
revision of classes, or the development of core curricula in 
which students who share common disciplinary objectives 
are given a coherent, uniform program. 

To enhance student development, the College must meet the 
challenges of Matriculation (proper placement and plan- 
ning on entry) and then move toward a coherent core of 
counseling and academic services. 

Student services can also assist students to utilize their aca- 
demic opportunities to learn more about themselves as indi- 
viduals. "Student Success" courses are offered to provide 
, 'formal instruction in study skills, life skills, career planning, 
and goal setting. These courses are also designed to enhance 
self-esteem and develop active learning behaviors. 

Tlie students of the future, in their diversity, will require 
I more sophisticated assessments of their academic abilities, 
’^career goals, and personal resources. However, as family 
jsystems change, personal resources shrink, and community 
services become less available, the College may have to 
supplant other forms of public support, or coordinate 
, with other agencies to ensure that services are available to 
; Students on a community-wide basis. 

The College will do a comprehensive assessment of a 
student's academic and personal preparation to increase 
the student's potential for educational success. The College 
will commit resources and establish its priorities to 
accomplish this. 

As the District commitment to student progress becomes 
more pervasive, faculty, staff, and administration will see 
themselves less as independent and autonomous workers 
and more as members of a purposeful, college-wide, educa- 
tional team. Realization of the commitment to student 
progress requires academic and student services functions 
to work in tandem — to first attract students — then to 
advise, enroll, teach, encourage, and inspire students to 
succeed as workers, citizens, and persons. 


















Teamwork between 
faculty, staff, and 
administration 
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STUDENT SERVICES 

Organization and staff 
development 

Unified services 



Up-to-date advising 



Technological advances 



Saving time and resources 



Rather than operating as a loose confederation of programs. 
Student Services itself will need to become more unified. 
Linking services together, sharing resources, and operating 
with common guidelines will characterize these new efforts. 

The College will unify, coordinate, and share resources, 
integrating the various efforts of Academic Affairs ar, d 
Student Services in order to maximize services to stuamts. 

College organizational renewal will require new staffing 
patterns, retraining and cross-training of staff. Student 
Services programs have traditionally utilized a staffing 
model where classified staff, administrators, and faculty 
work together in units. Due to the variety of services 
offered by different staffs, gaps in services to students may 
occur if coordination among staff members is not well 
developed and consistently maintained. 

The College will continue the development and implemen- 
tation of the appropriate staff and program models. 

To serve a diverse student body, student services personnel 
must be constantly updated on career information, articula- 
tion with other schools and colleges, changes in CR pro- 
grams, state mandates, and personal and social problems 
faced by students. The development of skills and tech- 
niques for dealing with these issues necessitates regular 
and coordinated training. 

The College will develop and maintain a comprehensive 
faculty advising program and encourage faculty participa- 
tion in all phases of student services. 

Information processing and the establishment of feedback 
loops to monitor student support service components and 
measure student outcomes has become a central task of 
Student Services. 

The College will establish basic levels of skills in 
computer literacy, research, critical thinking, and problem 
solving among student services staff. 

Computer technology allows the College to respond to the 
demand for data on student performance, school effective- 
ness, and curricular efficiency, as well as provide the stu- 
dents with up-to-date information to "tailor make" their 
educational experience. It can assist students with routine 
information while more individualized questions can be 
answered by staff. 

The College will continue to provide a systematic review of 
Student Services programs. 
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STUDENT SERVICES Student advisement systems can be expanded by giving 

students the ability to use a computer terminal to "help 
Direct student access themselves" in exploring educational options, obtaining 

articulation information, and performing degree /transfer 
audits of necessary course work. Technologically-aware 
students would, at the same time, be learning to utilize 
information technology required for their daily lives. 

Integrated and The goal of using technology is to provide the staff with 

comprehensive information about student characteristics. Educational 

goals, student attitudes, values, personal needs, and 
student outcomes such as transfer, course demands, sched- 
uling, degrees earned, and career/employment data are 
some of the kinds of information needed. The information 
can be used to develop a "support profile" of our students 
even before the student arrives on campus, thereby 
improving the methods for developing viable Student 
Education Plans, and, most importantly, promoting positive 
student outcomes. 



The College will continue to develop the use of program 
quality and accountability outcome indicators — measures 
of student success. 



The College will implement a staff development program 
for existing Student Services staff to learn about and use 
basic research methods. Future staff hires by the College 
will have a foundation in computer knowledge, research 
methods, and quality program concepts. 



Student life: the whole The College experience is more than just the hours spent in 
person the classroom. The experience students have in interacting 

CR International Student's Club at a with each other and the faculty and staff, in honing their 
holiday gathering 
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STUDENT SERVICES 



I 
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skills as athletes or student leaders, or in sharing common 
interests through clubs, is essential for their growth as 
community members and for having positive memories of 
their college life. With the wide age range and varying 
goals of our students, events cannot be left to one office or 
student group to plan. All students, faculty, and staff must 
be brought into the planning and implementation of a 
student life program, and be assisted by an office which is 
designated to provide technical expertise. 

The College will develop a comprehensive Student Life 
Program which recognizes and supports a student's 
academic, personal, and extra-curricular needs. 

The College will develop and maintain a strong student 
governance process, provide opportunities for leadership 
courses/ ventures, and promote the concept of students as 
the central focus of the College. 
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Human Resources A Enrollment M anagement A 








HUMAN RESOURCES 



Community colleges 
are labor intensive 
enterprises — 85% of this 
District’s budget is spent 
on personnel-related 
costs. 



In the next five years, 68% of the full-time faculty will be eligible 
to retire. This will create an opportunity for College of the Red- 
woods to consider modification of existing curriculum and 
expansion of successful programs. New and innovative programs 
could be launched to reflect the evolving needs of students 
preparing for life in an ever-changing global environment. As 
staffing changes occur, the College will also have an opportunity 
to improve the diversity of its teaching staff to reflect more closely 
the multicultural ethnic population of the state and nation. 



Meet statewide 
affirmative action goals 



A diverse staff 



Ethnic Representation Fall 1987 compared to Fall 1992 



Administration 



Faculty 







1992 




□White (94.74%) 
^Minority (5.26%) 



□White (91.80%) 
H Minority (8.20%) 



Ethnic minorities and women, historically underrepresented at 
the College, will be recruited to meet the challenge of improving 
diversity. A staff that understands the diverse backgrounds of our 
students — academic, socioeconomic, cultural, disability, status, 
gender and ethnicity — will create an appropriate campus climate 
essential to the success of our educational endeavors and the 
health of the institution. 



A program for recruitment and retention of a culturally diverse 
staff ivith a balance of ethnic minority and female representation 
will be established. The ratio offtdl to part-time faculty should 
be increased. 



Ensuring a highly A comprehensive program for staff renewal will be developed 

qualified workforce including opportunities for professional development, cross- 

training, and upward mobility. In turn, this will promote organi- 
zational flexibility, harmonious relationships, and an institutional 
environment supportive of educational growth. 

A Staff Development Department ivill be established to develop 
the program for staff renewal and stimulate the overall sense 
of responsibility for the success of the College mission within 
all employees. 
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HUMAN RESOURCES Emphasis on improved teaching techniques, innovation in 

the teaching process, new methods of instructional delivery, 
appropriate use of technology, and a program of rewards and 
incentives will characterize the staff professional growth program. 

The College will provide rewards and incentives including; 

• recognition for accomplishments, cost saving, or good ideas 

• incentive plans for professional growth 
•faculty rank to honor professional attainment 
•distinguished faculty lectures to highlight faculty scholar- 
ship and achievement 

•endowed chairs to support excellent teaching 



Quality programs and services for students and the community 
are the reason College of the Redwoods exists. By fulfilling the 
goals we have identified, the College will become even more a 
place where students, staff, and community grow, interact, and 
support each other... a people place. 



Bob O'ConucIL notable “Sta^-Mair at 
CR twii '94 outstamiin^ faailtxf 
Portugal Aicani recipient 
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ENROLLMENT 

MANAGEMENT 

Not just recruitment 

An even approach to 
cyclic swings in 
enrollment 



"Front end" 
(demand driven) 



"Mid-stream" 
(supply driven) 



"After-service" 
(output driven) 



Enrollment management in its most basic form is recruitment, 
but in its mature form it is the interface between the College 
and its external environment. Successful enrollment programs 
change the way the College perceives its clientele, confronts 
challenges, utilizes opportunities, and manages its resources. 

In the past, enrollment management has been essentially a 
marketing program aimed at increasing student enrollment 
during enrollment declines. In the future, the central focus of a 
unified (involving both academic and student services sectors) 
enrollment management plan should be toward continuous, 
incremental changes that avoid wide swings in enrollment levels. 

Central to a successful enrollment plan is the following: 

•Leadership, college-wide participation, and integration into 
the mission of the College 

•A clearly articulated set of strategies for enrollment 
management 

•A future-oriented plan so that the institution has lead time 
to prepare for future events 
•A fully integrated information system 
•An evaluation component to assess the success of the plan 

Enrollment management consists of the following elements: 
•Public information and advertising 
•Target marketing to match enrollment patterns with the 
curriculum 

•An intake process for prospective students 
•Enrollment forecasting capabilities based upon prospective 
student inquiry trends 

•Program demand analysis based upon information from the 
prospective student data 

•Follow-up communications with prospective students who 
are interested in programs that the College might develop 
• Applicant processing and assistance in preparing the student 
for matriculation 

•Limiting or expanding student services according to the 
strategic direction of the College 
•Limiting or expanding course offerings according to the 
strategic direction of the curriculum 

•Encouragement of appropriate re-enrollment after the 
student leaves 

"Front-end" enrollment management is the most effective. 
Through it the College can target certain groups of prospective 
students who are interested in programs that the College 
supports, far in advance of budget preparation. 
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ENROLLMENT The College will use research t'' identify geographical areas 

MANAGEMENT especially ivell-matched with CcUege programs and will do 

selective recruiting for them. 



Nancy Yagi, Director of Human 
Resources, and Paul Mendoza, 
Vice President, Student Services, 
staffing CR's information booth at 
Humboldt County Fair 



The College will recruit actively in local high schools to ensure 
that local students are aware of programs and sendees and have 
facilitated access to them. 




Feedback and follow-up 
between student interest 
and programs offered 



Funding is restricted 

\ 

1 



To he effective, enrollment management must be fully integrated 
into the Student Services and Curriculum planning processes. 
Prospective student tracking and recruitment will be carefully 
structured to avoid creating a program demand the College is 
not prepared to meet. 

The College ivill develop information systems for communicat- 
ing ivith prospective students and matching instructional 
program plans ivith prospective student demand. 

Even though the College physical plant is capable of accommo- 
dating many more enrollments than are now supported, the 
College finds itself in the position of having to manage its enroll- 
ment to stay within the limits of its resources from the State. 

The College ivill seek growth of funded resident FTES (Full-time 
Equivalent Students) at the rate of 2% per year to the year 2000 
or at the rate allowed for by State growth funding. 

Foreign student enrollment is likely to increase substantially in 
the future. The College also anticipates an increasing demand 
from out-of-state students. 
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ENROLLMENT 

MANAGEMENT 



Long-range planning 



The College will; 

Recruit tuition-paying students to the extent that it does 
not reduce opportunity for local students, but does improve 
space utilization. 

Maximize the use of its facilities by block scheduling, improved 
retention, and better articulation with high schools, adult 
schools, and ROPs. 

Improve retention through aggressive staff development and 
grant-funding initiatives such as Title HI and Vocational 
Applied Technology Education Act (VATEA) activities. 

Demand for space in different programs can change rapidly and 
is often unpredictable. Classroom space needs and uses require 
adjustments and remodeling for optimum utilization, yet funds 
are not available to make such changes. Remodeled classroom 
space would make it possible to incorporate new technology, 
improve efficiency and effectiveness of instructional delivery, 
and attract and retain more students. 

The College will seek both public and private funding to remodel 
instructional space and create additional dorm space at Eureka 
and at the Mendocino Coast campus in order to attract students. 

The College intends to increase the enrollment at the Del Norte 
and Mendocino Coast campuses to a level which makes it possi- 
ble for them to become separate colleges within the District. 

Rapid changes in the coming years will require anticipatory 
behavior by the College. It will need to dev'elop long-range fore- 
casting capability, using sophisticated information systems to 
match incoming demands with internal data from instructional 
and student services. The enrollment management function 
must focus its efforts on customer service. For our purposes, the 
"customer " is both the student and the community. 



FINANCE 



State futtdittg is 
insufficient 

Sources of District Revenue 
1991-92 



H State (67.71%) 
[9 Federal (8.39% ) 
[Z]Local(23.90%) 




Problems zvith State 
funding 



Funding uncertainties 




Sound business planning and decision making are the essential foun- 
dations upon which successful college programs are based: quality 
education cannot survive long in a climate of financial instability. 

The District needs to establish long-term financial stability. 

Financial stability is necessary for the College to continue to offer 
quality instruction and programs, even during periods of national and 
state econornic downturns; to make investments in technology 
up-grades for instruction and support services; and for major 
expenditures in facility maintenance, equipment replacement, and 
capital construction. It is clear that there will be insufficient funds to 
meet these needs completely. 

The District receives 90% of its income from state and local tax sources. 
68% of that is from the State, while local sources of funding have 
declined from 45% prior to Proposition 13 in 1978, to 23% in 1991-92. 

State revenues are predicted to be insufficient to meet the District's 
future needs. It is estimated by the California Post Secondary 
Education Commission that while California's revenue will increase 
by 6.9% in the next five years, the community college svstem will need 
to grow by 8.5% just to absorb the anticipated growth in student 
population. State budget gaps will place even greater pressure on its 
ability to meet the funding needs of community colleges — into the 
forseeable future. 

The level of state support from year to-yenr is unpredictable. Funding 
formulas change annually and are dependent on the economy of the 
State and the politics of the moment in Sacramento. 

Funding by the State meets only minimum standards — at CR Full- 
Time Equivalent Student (FTES) funding is at 5V/( of the standard 
recommended by the Master Plan Commission on Communitv 
College Finance — less than the statewide average for all community 
colleges of 55 . 

Much of the state and federal funding is restricted for specific purpos- 
es, leaving little for local prioritizing. Flexibility to pursue local needs 
is limited to a small portion of the general fund. Adequate reserve 
funds are essential for emergencies and for financial stability during 
short-term economic downturns when the State lacks the ability to 
provide necessary funding. 

The District's Unrestricted Reserve for Economic Uncertainties will be 
increased incrementally frOm the current $829,764 (47c of the total 
budget) to betiveen 6-87o. 

Variable money from Lottery, Forest Reserve Fund, Redwood National 
Park Apportionment, and Program Improvement funds cannot be 
counted on as a funding source for ongoing expenditures. 

One time or variable reventies xvill be committed to increasing the 
reserve or be used only for non-recurring expenses. 
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FINANCE 

Variables that impact 
long-term planning 



Increase efficiency and 
productivity to improve 
services to students 



A series of funding 
alternatives will be 
explored 



New instructional and support programs should not be started 
without considering the resulting diminished resources for currently 
operated programs. 

New programs will have an ongoing funding source. If they do not, 
reductions in established programs and services must be made before 
new programs begin. 

The Community College Reform Act (AB 1725) set a target that 75% 
of weekly faculty contact hours be taught by full-time faculty. To 
meet the target 42 associate faculty will need to be converted to full- 
time at a cost of about $1,000,000. 

Program Improvement and Enrollment Growth funds are a revenue 
source that can appropriately be used to convert associate faculty to 
full-time. 

Levels of efficiency and productivity in the District are low compared 
to the statewide average. Communications and problem-solving 
processes in our District do not take advantage of the efficiencies of 
advanced technology. Low average class sizes leave empty seats in 
some classes while others in high demand areas have long waiting 
lists. Total full-time equivalent employees (FTE) at CR are greater than 
similar staffing levels at other, similar, community colleges. 

The College will continually examine its operations and seek ways to 
improve delivery of services to students and community. 

The District's budget will include a priority for staff development — 

2% set aside for staff enrichment activities including travel, confer- 
ence, and inseivice programs. Staffing levels will be regularly com- 
pared to other institutions and reduced when in excess of the norm. 

No long-term planning for capital projects, new equipment purchases, 
and equipment replacement process is in place. Projects which have 
been deferred that need to be done in the next five years to prevent 
the deterioration of the buildings and grounds will cost an estimated 
$3,000,000 more than is available through state funds. Also, long-term 
debt for retiree health benefit programs must be planned for and funded. 

• Joint venture projects with private enterprise will be explored for 
capital expansion and operational activities, i.e. dormitories, 
cafeteria, etc. 

•Tuition generated from the enrollment of non-resident students 
will be increased from 1% currently to 10% by the year 2000 in 
order to improve the District's cash flow and improve facilities 
utilization. 

•Revenue from federal grants will be increased from 6.5%of the 
College budget, at present, to 10% by the year 2000. 

• Community fund raising will become a permanent and central 
function of the College. 
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FINANCE 



I 



•District endowment funds received from donors for a specific use 
will be increased from $189,000, at present, to $2 million by the 
year 2000 through more aggressive community development and 
marketing efforts. 



College of the Redwoods Foiiiuintion 
Lcaf^iw member Dec Diuicri oolicitecr- 
hi<^ at CRFL's annual nimma^e sale 
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COMMUNITY 

DEVELOPMENT 



The College has a responsibility to contribute to the development of 
the community it serves. Community development has several differ- 



ent aspects; Economic, Leadership, Cultural, Social, and Recreational. 



From its inception, the College of the Redwoods has assisted in the 
economic development of the community through vocational educa- 
tion. In recent years, however, economic development has been 
defined as going beyond the traditional preparation of students to 
include cooperation with community agencies, partnerships with 
business and industry, and coordination with publicly-funded job 
training programs. 

The College will: 

Provide training and retraining to appropriately prepare 
community members for local and area job opportunities. 

Provide training for small business start-up and success through the 
business programs at the three campuses. 

Provide training for large employers such as Pacific Lumber, Pelican 
Bay Prison, Georgia-Pacific, Simpson, Louisiana-Pacific, government 
agencies, hospitals, and others. 

Explore the expanding opportunities through state and federal fund- 
ing to establish training centers and programs to provide for local 
training needs. 



community organizations and activities such as the Chambers of 
Commerce, local redevelopment agencies. Main Street programs, local 
task force groups, service clubs, and others. This means committing a 
portion of college operating and capital budget, space, time, informa- 
tion and data collection/analysis, and personnel resources to support 
these community programs and activities. 

The College will continue to explore its role in the development of a 
convention center complex in Eureka. 

The College will coordinate with Humboldt State University, Private 
Industry Councils, Regional Occupational Programs, Employment 
Development Departments, local development forums. Chambers of 
Commerce, etc. to promote and lend expertise to community develop- 
ment and retraining efforts in our servio' areas. 

The College can integrate the community into the campus by sponsor- 
ing special events, courses, art shows, concerts, and seminars that 
bring local residents to the campus. 



Serving the interests of the 
community as an active 
partner 



The College will establish a task force to help define the role of CR as 
a community development ally in each of the campus locations. 



Leadership development Broadly defined, community development includes participating in 
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COMMUNITY 

DEVELOPMENT 

Cultural development 



Musicians Mary Leah DeAndreis and 
Madeleine De Andreis Ayres set the 
mood at CR Foundation League 
garden party fund-raiser 




The College will: 



Continue to explore funding sources for the establishment of perform- 
ing arts centers at the Del Norte and Mendocino campuses, including 
possible joint ventures with cultural and governmental organizations. 

Continue to study and plan for the development of the Mendocino 
Coast Campus as an aesthetic asset for the coastal area that 
incorporates art into campus development at all stages. 

Develop a "presence" in downtown Eureka for the Eureka campus 
using the Ricks House as a community meeting site, information 
center, registration location, and extension class site. 



Explore the possibility of grant funding to establish a workplace 
literacy project a't the Eureka campus as a way of matching college 
expertise and community need. 

Development of "community" should be more than just a series of 
activities; it should incluHe the idea of community as an integrating 
and forceful vision. 



Recreational development In its planning and development deliberations and actions, the College 

will seek out and pursue opportunities to serve its constituents and 
enrich the lives of those in the service area. 

The College will: 

Explore the feasibility of a college/university "park"at the Del Norte 
and Mendocino Coast campuses, including possible affiliations 
with Humboldt State University, Sonoma State University, and 
appropriate campuses in the UC system. 

Study the feasibility of authorizing establishment of the Humboldt 
County Botanical Gardens on leased land at the Eureka campus site. 

Develop the trails and woodland areas of the Eureka campus to make 
it a destination for visitors and tourists and a place for community 
recreation. 
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STRUCTURE AND 
GOVERNANCE 

Service to students and 
community at the center 



A new organizational 
model 



Accountability of the 
educational team 




Autonomy issues for 
outlying campuses 



The organizational structure and governance systems of an institution are 
important to its success. In an age in which information is a primary 
resource, an institution must be able to evaluate data and be able to learn. As 
the pace of change accelerates, an organization must be flexible and able to 
adapt to new conditions. 

The Board of Trustees will, on a regular basis, review and, as necessary, 
revise the District's basic governance documents including the Philosophy 
and Mission statements, and the Strategic Plan. 

Optimal organizations have horizontal or flat organizational charts; 
de-centralized authority; autonomous, self-managed workers; distributed 
information systems, and a structure which empowers people to participate 
in decisions. This "flattening" means fewer layers between administration 
and the faculty and staff who deliver the service to our clients (students 
and the community), allowing for autonomous action, teamwork, and 
rapid response. 

Shared governance is established in law as the mode in which the commu- 
nity college will operate in California. Shared governance is intended to 
involve faculty, staff, and students; with active participation of all appropriate 
constituencies in decision-making. Every person in this organization must 
assume personal responsibility for their role in assuring student success as 
part of the educational team. Accountability for student success will become 
a recognized part of the governance process. 

The Board of Trustees will formally articulate its policy relating to 
Academic Senate responsibilities in governance as delineated in law. 

If shared governance is to be effective it requires an unprecedented level of 
responsibility for clear communication among administration, faculty, staff, 
and students. The administration must support faculty, staff, and students in 
developing skills and providing the time needed for full participation in the 
decision-making process. 

The College will make maximum use of the tools of the information age to 
enhance communication internally and externally. 

The issue of centralization vs. decentralization must be addressed. Models 
exist for the clear and appropriate delineation of functions between a 
central campus /district headquarters and outlying centers or campuses. 

Tlte Board of Trustees will create a plan for the development of the Del Norte 
and Mendocino Coast campuses as separate colleges within the District. 
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PLANNING, RESEARCH, 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

Change agents with a 
focus on the future 



The larger picture: 
scenario building 



Retreat at Camp Bauer for District 
emploifccs builds teamwork ami 
in format km sharinif* approach 
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Planning, research, and development is that constellation of activities in a 
college which gives strategic direction to its efforts to deliver quality service. 
These include; 

•a guiding overall vision 
•the will to constantly improve 

•high quality information and analysis to evaluate progress 
•a sufficient and flexible resource base 

Planning provides both a broad outline of future directions and a specific 
set of goals and objectives for achieving the larger mission. Research pro- 
vides information about large-scale societal directions and needs as well as 
detailed analysis of progress toward the goals and objectives as defined by 
the planning function. Finally, development provides alternative sources of 
revenue with which to realize the planning objectives. 

The primary task for planning is to look beyond the rapidly changing 
day-to-day information to the relationships among elements, and to draw 
conclusions about strategic direction from the underlying relationships, 
which change at a slower pace. This process is driven by strategic thinking. 
The bits and pieces of information one encounters each day are seen as 
belonging to larger categories, and those in turn are related to even larger 
categories. With skill, it is possible to see correlations among these cate- 
gories. When people collectively share this style of thinking, it is possible 
for them to relate to each other on the basis on these large conceptual 
structures, and to construct scenarios of plausible futures. Scenario building 
must be at the heart of planning in a rapidly changing environment. 




The Strategic Plan needs to be updated and approved regularly to keep it 
abreast of current realities, and make adjustments based on forecasts of 
large-scale changes and the process noted above. 



The College will update the Strategic Plan prior to the Mid-Term 
Accreditation Report (year three of the five-year cycle). 
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PLANNING, RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

Improving information 
resources 



New accountability mandates from state and federal governments require 
measurement of outputs per unit of revenue input. These measurements 
require high-quality data on a consistent basis, along with information 
systems to capture and process the data, and the expertise among all employ- 
ees to analyze and interpret it. Currently the quality and availability of our 
information is far less than that needed to do the required evaluations. 



Although accountability mandates require high-quality and timely informa- 
tion, this is only a small proportion of what is needed for the College to 
manage itself optimally and improve its quality. 



CR President Cedric Sampson in live 
video conference with William Lex, 
Associate Vice President, Mendocino 
campus 



Distributed information 
systems 



By the turn of the century, information will not be merely informative, it 
will likely be the basis of our currency and the primary source of power. The 
quality of our information will determine our viability as an institution as 
we begin the new century. 




The proliferation of microcomputers (PCs) has created a de-centralized 
network in which each employee has a powerful computer connected to 
other computers with shared databases. In such a distributed information 
environment, control over information will require more management 
acumen than in the past. Thus, a central need is to develop distributed 
information systems within the District that are flexible, adaptable, and 
quick to respond. 



The College ivill create guidelines for transition to a distributed informa- 
tion processing system. 



The College ivill create an information systems committee to conduct 
ongoing evaluation of information needs. The acquisition of new hardware 
and software, changes of equipment, and changes to existing systems based 
on strategic planning objectives will be reviewed and guided by this group. 
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PLANNING, RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

Improving quality in 
every aspect of the 
institution 

Total Quality 
Management 



Create a research advisory 
committee 



Performance criteria 



Broadening the resource 
base 
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Quality is possible in an organization where departments cooperate, the 
workplace is free of fear, and employees have autonomy and authority. 

Other characteristics include consistent and accurate measurement of all 
processes, training programs for employees that are organized and effective, 
and above all, a philosophy of relentless, continuous improvement of 
service that is pervasive. 

In this period of increasing costs and decreasing financial support from the 
State, the College must resist the pressure to reduce service or quality. The 
corporate world has developed a set of tools for improving quality known 
as the Total Quality Management (TQM) program. TQM includes: Customer 
Focus, Continuous Improvement, and Employee Involvement. For example, 
when ah action is taken to improve quality, the results are measured and 
a new action taken on the basis of the findings, which starts the cycle 
over again. 

The College will implement a TQM based training program. 

Implementing a continuous improvement program will institutionalize 
the research function. There should be a basic agenda for research at the 
institutional level as well as classroom-based research. At the classroom 
level, the limited time available should be directed toward those things 
which will yield the most useful findings. The institutional research level 
(research about the overall health, well-being, and direction of the College) 
needs guidance about the most important global-level research priorities. 

The research advisory committee should also encourage publication of 
findings by employees who make significant discoveries, and help them 
with acquisition of resources for travel to present papers at conferences. 

The Office of Institutional Research should provide training, literature 
searches, and assistance to investigators, when needed. The service should 
be available to all employees, because any useful information — regardless of 
its source — is valuable in the quest to improve quality. 

The College will create a research advisory committee to identify its 
high-priority research needs. 

If the College is to know whether or not it is making progress toward its 
goals, it needs to know the kind of things to measure that indicate progress 
toward goals. Performance criteria can be either normative (based on 
national, regional, statewide, or peer institution variables) or summative 
(based on a set of ideal types). 



The College will develop a set of criteria to define what elements it will 
measure at regular intervals. 

The Office of Institutional Research will continue to update the book of 
benchmark statistics comparing College of the Redwoods to 19 other 
California community colleges of similar size and characteristics. 



It is easier to predict what you can control than what you cannot. Increas- 
ingly, state and local funding levels have become unpredictable. Colleges 
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PLANNING, RESEARCH, 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

Gala '94, "String of Pearls," 

10th annual dinner-dance at the 
Eureka Inn was a very successful 
fund-raiser 



Develop a strategic 
budget 



O 




have responded by increasing support for their broad-based resource devel- 
opment efforts — foundations, alumni associations, planned giving, booster 
clubs, and targeted grants from both public and private sources. 




The College can incorporate resource development into the planning pro- 
cess. All too often, resource development is an afterthought, with requests 
for grant writing services arising from an immediate need or inspiration. A 
plan that states explicitly that certain resources will be pursued in order to 
implement a specific strategic goal is essential. 

The College will identify unmet needs within the College and create a 
resource acquisition plan through the College Development Office. 

If budget planning is done without reference to the Strategic Plan, the plan- 
ning effort will have been a waste of time. It is the budget that gives the 
Strategic Plan the power of realization. It is possible to design a budget 
planning process in which each budget request is justified in terms of the 
goals of the Strategic Plan, citing goals and justifying means in terms of 
actions to be taken, persons responsible, and cost. 

The Policy Development Council will require justification of all budget 
requests in relation to Strategic Plan objectives. 
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FACILITIES 

A vehicle for quality 
education 



An aid to recruitment 



The Eureka Campus 



The importance of facilities is often overlooked. They help the institution 
fulfill its Strategic Plan and Mission Statements, and play an important role 
in the institution's ability to provide a quality education program. 

State of the art facilities help attract and retain key faculty members. As they 
perform and perfect their work, the institution benefits from the recognition 
gained by these faculty within their academic spheres. 

The District commits itself to provide safe, aesthetically pleasing facilities 
that conform to requirements of the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) 
and that generate minimal hazardous waste. 

One of the most important parts of student recruitment is the campus visit. 
A crucial element of that visit is the appearance of the buildings and grounds. 
The quality of an institution's facilities also instills a sense of pride and 
promotes productivity among the students, staff, and all those associated 
with the institution. TTiis positive image, in turn, facilitates community and 
foundation support. The Redwoods Community College District is com- 
prised of 5,980 square miles with three permanent learning sites as well as 
many leased facilities all located within northwestern California. 



''■n 




The first and largest of the three campuses is located just south of the city of 
Eureka. The campus has approximately 328,000 square feet of facilities in 26 
buildings on 268 acres. Along with the general education, vocational, arts, 
humanities, administration, science, library, and student union buildings, 
the campus also has a full-size track and stadium, an indoor pool, and two 
medium-sized lakes. Two dormitory building are located at this site, hous- 
ing 160 students. In addition, the Redwoods Community College District 
Administration offices are also located on this campus. The permanent 
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FACILITIES structures were built in the mid 1960s to early 1970s. There are several 

relocatable buildings on this site.The permanent buildings are redwood 
both inside and out with a mix of carpeted and vinyl tile flooring. All 
buildings have low-angled redwood shake roofs. The mechanical subsys- 
tems of the buildings, electrical, and plumbing are not energy efficient by 
design. During the construction period, the Eureka campus won several 
Garden Club of America Awards for the outstanding use of plant materials 
in its landscape design. The permanent buildings are spread across the 
campus with large lawn areas and mature plantings which create an open 
atmosphere for the staff and students. The facilities are accessible to the 
physically impaired. Due to its distance from Eureka, students drive or take 
public transportation to the College. Parking lots occupy approximately 
four acres. 

Del Norte Campus The second campus constructed was the Del Norte campus in Crescent City. 

This campus is approximately 90 miles north of Eureka and serves students 
as far north as the Oregon border. It has approximately 20,000 square feet of 
facilities in four buildings, both permanent and relocatables, on ever 32 
acres. The permanent structures were constructed in the early 1980s and 
were largely energy efficient due to increased concerns over oil costs and 
environmental awareness. The design included a wood-fired heating 
system, later replaced by a gis-fired system. The building uses passive, 
solar heating, and natural ventilation. This facility also uses redwood 
throughout and has shake roofing. The grounds around the main buildings 
are landscaped with extensive lawns, mature trees, and lighted pathways. 
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FACILITIES 



The California Conservation Corps (CCC) has built rock planters with 
benches and low walls. The remaining acreage is in a natural state. A wheel- 
chair accessible bridge over Marhoffer Creek and a pathway system have 
been constructed by the CCC in the undeveloped areas to provide access to 
the natural environment. 




Mendocino Coast The third campus constructed was the Mendocino Coast Education Center. 

Campus This campus is approximately 125 miles south of Eureka. The first perma- 

nent facility constructed was the Fine Woodworking building in 1980. It is 
not on the main campus, but is located in the city of Fort Bragg. The wood- 
working facility sits on one-half acre and is 4,280 square feet. The main 
campus educational building was constructed in 1987 from the same plans 
as the Del Norte campus building. The main campus facilities are approxi- 
mately 22,000 square feet on 20 acres of property and are located just south 
of the city of Fort Bragg. Passive, solar, and natural ventilation were also 
used at this location. The main buildings are only one-half mile from the 
Pacific Ocean. During the late 1980s, a state-approved Arts building was 
constructed and two relocatable buildings were placed at this site. Due to 
water shortage problems in the area, the grounds have been left more rustic 
than either of the other two campus locations. The majority of the property 
has been left in a natural state. Landscaping and future expansion plans for 
this property are in the development stage. 
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FACILITIES 



The Ricks House is mnv on the 
National Register of Historic Places 

Other District-owned 
facilities 



Leased properties 



Deferred maintenance 



Tite largest asset 




The Redwoods Community College District has purchased property in the 
city of Eureka at 730 H Street, formerly the Ricks family house. Some mini- 
mal work has been done to improve this 110-year old Victorian which will 
eventually be restored through a combination of College and community 
efforts. Long-range plans call for its use as a College and community 
educational use facility. 

From time-to-time the District needs to lease properties in which to hold 
classes — the two branch operations in Southern Humboldt and at Klamath- 
Trinity in Hoopa are examples. Maintenance and repair of these facilities is 
the responsibility of the owner with the exception of the Applied Technology 
building in Ft. Bragg. Leasv?s are normally for one semester, but some long- 
term leases are in effect. 

The College's facilities are aging. Within the facilities and plant, there are 
many substructures: heating, ventilation, life safety, mechanical, electrical, 
cosmetic, structural, and grounds. Many of the substructures within the 
plant are starting to deteriorate. The main electrical distribution system is 
located underground and has not been renewed since the 70s. PCB trans- 
formers have been replaced with non-toxic units and protected from the 
weather. The mechanical ‘•ystems at the Del Norte and Mendocino Coast 
campuses face the same deterioration as the Eureka campus (on campuses 
close to the ocean metals begin to oxidize immediately and need ongoing 
maintenance). Staffing levels in the Plan! and Operations area have been 
reduced due to reductions in funding from the State. 

The College and the public need co continue to recognize facilities as the 
largest asset in the District and assure that appropriate maintenance and 
service levels are maintained. 
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FACILITIES The District will develop and undertake a Deferred Maintenance Program 

for all facilities. 

In the late 1980s and earlyl990s, changes in how the instructional prograna 
is delivered have put a great strain on the District's ability to address its 
maintenance needs adequately. New technologies are changing our stu- 
dents' educational needs as well as the requirements of our instructional 
staff. Space utilization is becoming an issue as programs expand. 

Flexible facilities The Eureka campus was designed and built without a great deal of flexibility. 

As we move toward the year 2000 and beyond, we will need more flexible 
facilities. There must be facilities that enable us to react positively to new 
programs and new ideas in the areas of instruction, communications, student 
services, and community service. During the planning process to change or 
develop new programs, facilities must be considered early and adequately 
as part of the total plan. 

Housing needs More of our students and their parents are looking to the College as a 

residential as well as an educational experience. New dormitories at the 
Eureka campus and at the Mendocino Coast campus are in the long-range 
plans of the College. 

The District will develop a comprehensive facilities and remodeling plan 

The Eureka campus, dorms and a capital construction plan. 
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Redwoods Community College District, 
established in 1964, is a two-year commu- 
nity college located on the northwestern 
coast of California. Geographically the 
District covers 5980 miles of service area, 
the sixth largest in the state, and has the 
greatest distance between its three cam- 
puses, with 214 miles between the Del 
Norte and Mendocino Coast campuses. 
The College provides lower division 
general education leading to the AA and 
AS degrees; transfer programs to four- 
year institutions; and vocational educa- 
tion. The College is a vital part of the eco- 
nomic and cultural development within 
its community. 
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